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MONG the various Labours of Literary Men, there have 
always been certain Fragments whoſe Size could not ſecure 


them a general Exemption from the Wreck of Time, which 


their intrinſic Merit entitled them to ſurvive; but, having been 
gathered up by the Curious, or thrown into Miſcellaneous Col- 


lections by Bookſellers, they have been recalled into Exiſtence, 


and by uniting together have defended themſelves from Ob- 
livion. Original Pieces have been called in to their Aid, and 
formed a Phalanx that might withſtand every Attack from the 


_ Critic to the Cheeſemonger, and contributed to the Ornament as 


well as Value of Libraries. 

With a ſimilar view it is here intended to preſent the Pub- 
lick with ſome valuable Articles of BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, from 
printed Books and MSS. -One Part of this Collection will conſiſt 
of Re- publications of ſcarce and various Tracts; another of ſuch 
MS. Papers as the Editors are already poſſeſſed of, or may receive 


from their Friends. 


It is therefore propoſed to publiſh a Number occaſionally, 


not confined to the ſame Price or Quantity of Sheets, nor always 


adorned with Cuts; but paged in ſuch a Manner, that the ge- 
neral Articles, or thoſe belonging to the reſpective Counties, 
may form a ſeparate Succeſſion, if there ſhould be enough pub- 


liſhed, to bind in ſuitable Claſſes; and each T ract will be com- 


pleted in a ſingle Number. £ 
Into this Collection all Communications conſiſtent with the 


Plan will be received with Thanks. And as no Correſpondent 


will be denied the Privilege of controverting the Opinions of 
another, ſo none will be denied Admittance without a fair and 


im partial Reaſon. 


* . Plate I. to face the Title. Plate II. to face p 1. 
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OLYHEAD, in welſh Caeręybi is a ſmall rt 
town, ſituated near the extremity of an iſland in the Iriſh 
ſea, joined to the North Weſt part of the Iſle of Angleſey, by a 
ſtone bridge of one arch, called Rhyd-pont bridge, lying partly 
in the hundred of Talebokion, and partly in that of Lion. It 
has a ſmall market weekly on Saturdays for butcher's meat, fiſh, 
fowl, &c. but little or no corn. The pariſh is about five or fix, 
miles long, and two or three broad, divided into ſeven parcels or 
hamlets, vis. 1. The Town. 2. Lianfawr, 3. ae” Eingan. 
4. Creceryl. 5. Tre Seifion. 6. Penrhos-y-Feiko. 7. Jſallt. 
It is bounded on all ſides, excepting the South Weſt hero it 
joins Rho/gohyn pariſh, by the ſea. 
It was probably called Holyhead from the great number of 
chapels or places of religious worſhip that it contains; but its 
moſt ancient Britiſh name that we have an account of is L/an y 
Gwydayl, . probably the Irihmen's beach or ſbore n,, and not church, 
the ſea-ſhore being at this day called here Llan-y-Mor, inſtead 
of Glan y-Mor, which is uſed in all other parts of Wales, and 
hence probably too Llanfawr, in this pariſh. It was ſo . 
from the Iriſh rovers who uſed to land here when they made in- 
curſions into Mon or Angleſey, and erected ſome fortifications 
here to protect their ſhi pping. | TOE 


* Lan is the general name for a church in North Wales; ; but this ſeems to be 


ſo called before a church was built in this Place, which eee me occaſion to make 
this conjecture. by 


B. = 0 


2 SM: LF lj EA v. 
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But its moſt uſual name is Caer- Gybi, anciently wrote Caer 


Kebi x, that is, Kebii Caftrum, ſo called from Kebius or Kybi a 


biſhop (as ſome fay), who was feated at this place, and to whom 
the church is dedicated, whoſe feſtival or wake is on the 5th of 
November. Primate Uſher ſays, that Kebius or Kybi, the fon 


of Solomon duke of Cornwall, was conſecrated biſhop by Hilary 
of Poictiers, about the year 364, and that he was ſeated in Mona. 


at a place called from him Caer &ybi to this day. 


But this muſt be falſe, if there is any credit to be given to 


the genealogy of our Britiſh ſaints, which ſays, that Se or Sos 
mon, the father of bi, was the ſon of Geraint, the ſon of 
Erbin, the ſon, of Conſſantine duke of Cornwall, nephew and ſuc- 
cęſſor to king Arthur, and was contemporary with Gi/das Badoni- 
aus, who flouriſhed about 5 50. What might occaſion his miſ- 
take might probably be, that our Britiſh Alian, ſurnamed Gar- 
maid, or The Brights called in Latin Hilarius, is very often con- 


founded with Hilary of Poictiers. This lian, or Britiſh Hi- 
lary (who was a man renowned for bis ſanctity, whoſe miracles 
were in after=times ſo cried up, that his ſhrine is even to this day 


in ſome repute for cures ſaid to be wrought by him), was a con- 
temporary of Kybi's, and, if. we believe tradition, was: uſed:to 


meet him frequently at a place called Ll/andyfry-dog, to confer 


about matters of religion, &c. but was no biſhop, as far as 


can find. However, it is agreed by all writers, that this place 
took its name from Moi, excepting by Baxter in his Gloſſary, 


who calls it there Corguba, from the monk of Ravenna's Cos ſala, 


and derives it from Caer Corb, i. e. Munimentum Cohortis ; 
de Latino enim Caopiæ lbernorum Coib pro-turma vel cohorte 
i eſt; ſunt etiam in arce montis veterum caſtrorum veſtigia. 


« Que de neſcio quo minorum gentium. lanctulo ent ſupe- 
6c. ſtitioſi quitguilie ſunt.” | i hg 


* Kebius or Kebi is ſaid to be biſhop of Angleſes, and his ſeat at Holybead at 


_ this time, A. D. 354. Sce Rowland's Mona Antiqua, p. 183. 
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© Holyhead Was formerly a college or convent, founded by | 


£ Amtes Gwynedd, king of Wales (called by Gildas Maglocunus) 
as J have read in an old MS.“ Maclgwn Gwynedd a adeiladodd 


4 Glaſwrdy Bangor, a Chlaſwrdy Penmon, a Chlaſwrdy Caer- 
* Gibi;” 7.e, Maclgwn Gwynedd built the college of Bangor, 
the college of Penmon, and the college of Holyhead.— This col- 
lege conſiſted of a Penclas (i. e. Pen-Colas, Prefectus Collegii), 
who was one of the three ſpiritual lords of Angleſey during the 


government of the Welſh princes, the other two being the arch- 
deacon of Angleſey, and prior of Penmon. The Penclas held a 


ſmall number of ſubordinate members, but how many, or what 
denomination they were of, I can give no further information 
than what is contained in the following letter from Mr. Rowland 
to Dr. Tanner, in anſwer to ſome queries relating to this place: LY 


„„ could never hear of any chartules of this church remaining 
ce in private hands, unleſs there be in Jeſus College, Oxford, to 


& which this church now belongs. Indeed the public ſeal of the 
& convent I had once in my poſſeſſion, and is at preſent (I believe) 
in the college“. It was of hard metal, taken out of a turbury 
© near Holyhead, and had theſe words about it in ancient letters, 
6 Sigit Rectoris et Capituli Eccta de Kaer Kibi, By which we ſee the 
chief was ſtyled rector, but in the Welſh tongue Penclas or Pen 


« Colas, vis. the head of the college, whereof one, called Howe! 
60 Penclas, was once a very noted perſon in this country. The 


„This college is ſaid to have been founded by Hwfa ap Cyndelw, lord of Lys 
Llivon in Angleſey, and one of the 15 tribes who lived in the time of Griffith ap 
Conan prince of North Wales, and Owen his fon, or the former part of the 


twelfth century. It was certainly in being before 1291, becauſe rated in the LI. 
coln taxation. See Tanner's Notit. Monalt. 1744, p. 699. 


Anno 1553, here remained in charge theic penſions : To Lewis ap 105 ap! 
Jenkin, Henry Standiſhe, Lewis ap John Lloid, William Owen, Hugh Morgan, 
John Vaughan, Hugh Wood, Roland Bucheley, John Robyns, Lewis Newburgh, 
Roland Mearick, and Thomas Buckley, 1/. each. Sum total of the annual pay- 
ment of the county of DN Lira 121. See Willis's Mitred Abbies, &c. vol. I. 
P- 303. 
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ce chapter conſiſted, and were called in deeds by the name and 


60 ſtyle of canons and prebendaries, but of what number I know 
5 « not; I ſuppoſe they were not above ſix or eight. I have read 
e jt in ſome of the Britiſh MSS. that Hwfa ap Cynddehy was 
28. founder of thoſe canons (ſecular I believe they were); but I 
c have by me a deed of the advowſon of the nomination (Electio 
« Jure tis called) of two of thoſe canons, annexed to a townſhip 


& called Tre Lowarch, which was formerly the lands of Llowarch 


« ap Bran, lord of Menai; by which I conceive the ſaid Llo- 
e“ warch had at leaſt founded thoſe two canonries. And the ex- 
* tent of North Wales in Villa 77e Lowarch mentions the fame 

«. advowſon, but calls them prebendaries, which indeed are not 
* much different from ſecular canons.” es 

Mr. William Morris, comptroller of the cuſtoms at Holyhead, 
ſays, that he remembers to have read in an Extent of North 
Wales, which he preſumes to be that taken 26 Edw. JH. that 
there were two prebendaries at Holyhead annexed to Tre r Gof in 
the ſaid pariſh. , 

Their maintenance conſiſted of the tithes of the fan pariſhes 
of Holyhead, Bodedern, Llandrygarn, and Bodwrog, valued at 
24/. 2 Henry VIII. granted after the diſſolution to Francis 
Morris-and Francis Phillips, from whom it came to Dr. Thomas 
Gwyn“, who gave the impropriation to Jeſus College, Oxford, 

44 | 1 


Col. 800. ad Thomas Gw yn.] He was the younger ſon of ap "ea Wynn of. 
Bodfeddan, paternally deſcended from Hwfa ap Kynddelis, one of our 15 tribes, 
whoſe hereditary office in the time of our Btitiſh princes was, to aſſiſt the biſhop of 


Bangor to place the erown on the prince's head on the coronation day, and to have 


the apparel the prince was erowned in for-his fee. The wife of. John Prees Wynn, 
and Dr. Gwyn's mother, was Margaret Woods, the daughter of William Woods 
of Llangwyfen and Tah llin, and E ſlen Owen, of ee his wife, Which Woods: 
was paternally deſcended from Richard Wood, of-\Woodhall,. in Lancaſhire, Dr. 
Wynm was born at: Bodfeddan, in the- pariſh. of Llanbenlan, in Angleſea. His: 
elder brother was Rhees Wynn, ſcrjeant at law, whoſe daughter and heir was 
married. to Sir Juſtinian. Lewyn, kat. and 1. D. He beſtoued on Jetus ch 
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for the maintenance of two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips,. 


about the year 1648; ſo that at preſent the college nominates 
the curate of Holyhead, to whom it pays 501. a year, and 40% 

to curates for ſerving the other churches. _ 

Holyhead church ſtands above the harbour, within an old: 
quadrangular fortification, with a baſtion- at each corner, built 


about the year 450 by Caſtuallon Lawhir (Caſſi velaunus Longi- 


manus), ſon of Eneon Urdd, ſon of Cynedda Wiedig, who was: 


ſent by his father to fight the Iriſh Picts, who alittle before had: 
invaded: the iſland of Mona or Angleſea, and near a ſtrong fort 
which the inhabitants called Din Dryval, had ſlain many of the 


iſlanders at a place called afterwards from them Corrig y Gwwyddy,,. 
Iriſhmens ſtones, to this day. Upon this Caſwallon came, fought,, 


and routed them, and purſued:them to Holyhead,. where their 


fleet lay; here they engaged a ſecond time, when Caſwallawn 
with his own hand flew Sirigi the Iriſh general, and fortified the 
Place with a wall, which is called Mur Caſcallamun (Caſwallawn's: 
wall): to this day, and cleared the iſland of theſe lawleſs invaders. 
There is a tradition that Caſwallawn fettered his men, that is, 
coupled them two and two with their horſes fetters; probably to 
engage them: to- fight reſolutely, and to conquer or die. HO 


ever uncommon this behaviour of Caſwallawn might be, or 


the impropriate rectory of Holyhead, to the intent that one quarter of this vrofits- 
of it ſhould be for the maintenance of a preacher, another quarter for two reading 
curates and the poor, and the other two quarters, or one full half, for the main-- 


tenance of twofcllows or two ſcholars, as I. take. it, to be choſen out of the Iſle of 


Angleſea, if ſuch be found, and in default of ſuch, out of the dioceſe of Landaff. 
Fhe rectory when he purchaſed and beſtowed it was well worth 200 lib. per annum, 
but by the poverty of the country, and ſome other circumſtances, it is now ſet for 


abont 120 lib. if ſo mach. See Biſhop Humpbreys's Additions to Athenæ et Faſti 


Oxon. in Tho. Cait Vindicie Amiq. Acad. Oxon, vol. II. by Hearne, p. 625, 626. 
The great tythes of Holyhead belong to jeſus College, Oxford, by rhe gift of 
Rice Gwyn, eſq. A. D. 1648. 
N. B. The penclees or preſident of the collegiate church at Holyhead was one of- 
the three ſpiritual lords of Angleſea, bi»tenure- being baron Or knight' s ſervice.- 
Lee Tanner's Notit.-Mon.- p. Gs 9. 
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js OTE advantage he might oivpaſs to bimfelf by it, yet it is | 


not, it ſeems, the only inſtance among our countrymen ; for in 
the book called © 7rjoedd Ny Brydain, or the Triades,” we read 
thus: Tri Hualogion Teula Ynys Brydain, Teulu Catwallawn 

© (Caſwallawn) Lawhir, addodaſant Hualeu eu Meirch ar eu 


4 Traed- pob deu o naddunt yn ymladd a Serigi Wyddel yng 
Carrig y Gwyddyl y *Mon. A theulu Rhivallon mab Urien yn 
| & ymladd ar Saeſon. A Theulu Belyn o Leyn yn ymladd' ag 


« Edwyn y' Mryn Cenau, alias Edwyn, yn Rhos.“ That is, The 


three fettered tribes (troops) of Britain, The tribe. (troop) of 


Caſwallawn, the Longhanded, who put their horſes fetters about 
their own feet every two and two of them, when fighting with 


Sirigi the Iriſhman at Cerrig y Gwyddyl in Mona; the tribe (troop) 
of Rhitallon, the ſon of Urien, when fighting with the Saxons ; 
and the tribe of Behn of Lleyn, when fighting againſt Edwyn 
upon Cenau (alias Edwyn 5) hill in 'Rhos. 


But to return: Holyhead lying ſo convenient for the Iriſh 


rovers to land in, was, we may ſuppoſe, frequently viſited by 
them in moſt of their incurſions, and accordingly we find in 
Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 61, that the Iriſh in the year 958, 


when Iago and Teuaf jointly uſurped the government of North 


Wales to the prejudice of their elder brother Meyric, landed in 


Mon, under Abloic king of Ireland, and having burnt Holyhead, 
ſpoiled the country of Llyn. 


That Holyhead was deemed a place of conſequence to the 
ſafety of Angleſea, is further evident from an old fortification on 
the top of Holyhead mountain, called Caer Ter, q. d. Turris Mu-- 


nimentum. This is an old ſtone wall without mortar, ſurrounds 
ing the apex or ſummit of the higheſt hill, with the remains of a 


ſmall turret in the midſt, from whence it had its name. It is of 


a pretty great extent, and in ſome places about 10 feet high at 


this day, with a well of excellent water within it. There are 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral remains of old fortifications of the ſame nature in divers 
parts of Wales, eſpecially upon hills near the ſea. 

The other monuments of antiquity obſervable in this pariſh, 
are the Drucidical Altars on a field belonging to Tyevignedd farm, 
called L/echau or flat ſtones, and the field is called Cagr Llechau. 
Theſe were three cromlechs, or a cromlech and fone chefts united 
together; but the upper ſtones are now fallen off from the per- 
pendicular ones that ſupported them. Theſe lay unnoticed, till: 

they were obſerved by Mr. Aubrey, from whoſe papers the edi- 
tors of Camden have inſerted them in their additions to Angleſea. 
There is another ſingle cromlech between the town and the 


mountain, called Corten Arthur (Arthur's Quoit), which is a. 


name given theſe cromlechs by the vulgar in ſeveral places, who 
attributed all ſurprizing works, which they could not account for, 
to king Arthur. 
The other remains of antiquity are the chapels or places of re- 
ligious worſhip. Theſe were five in number beſides the pariſh: 
church, and from this circumſtance it was ce that the 
1 called it Holybead, itpoy an. 
The pariſh church was rebuilt in the form it now ſtands ſome 
time in the reign of Edward III. except the chancel, which was: 
rebuilt aboutthe beginning of this century. The porch and ſteeple* 
2em very ancient, and have ſeveral Gothic ornaments, and on 
each ſide of the door two coats of arms, vis. a chevron between 
three (birds probably) Corniſh: choughs, differing but a little 
from that of Llowarch ap Bran abovementioned, who is reported 
to have founded two canonries here, which was, Argent, a chev- 
ron letweer three Corniſh (houghs, proper, with Ermine in their 


bills O0 a fone on the out- ſide of the North ifle is this in- 
ſcription in old characters, “Sancte Kebie ora pro nobis.“ They 


ſhewed alſo the print of Kybi's foot in a rock by the Eaſt end of 
the chancecl, till. it was lately deſtroyed by Mr. Ellis, fellow of.“ 
Jeſus College, Oxford, then curate of this place, 


There: 
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There was a chapel incloſed within the ſame fortification with 
the pariſh church on the South fide, erected over the grave of 


Sirigi the Iriſh general abovementioned, which was in after- times 


endowed with revenues diſtin& from the collegiate church, which 


it enjoys to this day, as appears by the college leaſes. This is 


ſometimes called Egkoys Beda, the grave church; but in ſome 


of our ancient MSS. Capel Llan y Gπĩmĩdayl. In removing the ruins: 
of this ſome years ago, the workmen found a itone coffin or 
cheſt under an arch in the North ſide of the chancel, with human 
bones of a prodigious ſize in it. Here formerly was the ſhrine: 
of Sirigi, who was canonized it ſeems, formerly very much re- 
ſorted to. This was carried off by ſome Iriſh rovers, ſaith an old 
Iriſh Chronicle, and depoſited in the cathedral of Chriſt Church 


in Dublin, from whence, after the Reformation, this ſhrine, 


with many others, was removed to , A place not far- 


from Dublin, where the reliques that could be preſerved from 
utter ruin are ſtill carefully kept by thoſe of the Romiſh perſua- 
Hon, This chapel was lately converted into a public ſchool, by 
Edward Wynne, of Bodewryd, in this county, LL. D. who gave 
by bond, dated Nov. 25, 1748, the ſum of ſix ſcore pounds for 


the endowment of it, the intereſt thereof to be paid annually on 


the 24th of November, to the ſchool-maſter, or teaching ſix 
poor boys of the town to read and write, and appointed one John 
Edwards, a native of Bangor, to be the firſt maſter there, who 


reſigning in 1761, it was given to Lewis Owen, ſon to the fur- | 


veyor of this port. 


The other chapels are Capel y Lochwyd i in Holyhead mountain, 


now in ruins. Cafpel y Gorlles, in the Eaſt end of which was a fa- 
 mous fpring called nuon y Gorlles. Capal Lilo, by ſome called Io, 


near Lech Neft, now converted into a farm houſe. Capel G n Gene, '. 
in the hamlet of Creceryſ, applied to the ſame uſe. Cape! St. 
Tjraid, built on an artificial barrow or tumulus by the ſea ſide, on a 


ſandy 


ST 
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ſandy beach called Yun y Cappel, about two miles and a half 
from the town, nigh. the high road to Cheſter. The Popiſh le- 
gends ſay, that St. raid, a virgin of remarkable ſanctity, ſailed 
from Ireland to this place on a: green ſad, which upon her land- 
ing immediately grew into a hillock, on which. this chapel was 
built and dedicated to her. Here we muſt obſerve by the bye, 

that there are ſeveral churches dedicated to this female ſaint, 
which all lay claim to the ſame miracle, vis. Lian St. Tfraid, 
Glan Conwy, and Llan St. Tfred, in Cardiganſhire in particular, 
which lalt place one of our poets ſeems to believe to have been 
the real ſpot where ſhe landed, when he * of her, among 
| other miraculous acts, | 
va 210681081 Da'y hoflauit by; yn Nyfi 

Dull Duw ar dy Fantell di.” 1. e. 
Ad Dobii fluenta natiſti pulchre ! 
Divina penulæ tuæ inerat imago. 
From hence we ſee, that he gives the preference to Llan Sv. 
Died before our Capel St. raid; but this may be remedied, if 
we ſuppoſe, that after ſailing in this vehicle from Ireland to Holy- 
head, which was the firſt land that ſhe could make, ſhe might 
alſo with the ſame eaſe viſit other parts on the ſea coaſt, and work 
the ſame miracle over again for the conviction of unbelievers, 
eſpecially as ſhe was a female faint, and might poſſibly have a 
little tincture of that vanity which is ſo peculiar to that ſex. 
The other public ſtructures im this pariſh. are of a more mo- 

dern date, vis. a ſalthouſe that was erected on an ifland in the 
entrance of the harbour, called Z7ys Gybi (Kybrs Iſland); and 


an act was paſſed in the ſixth year of queen Anne's reign, to per- 


mit rock falt to be uſed here to ſtrengthen ſea water. The place 
is well ſituated for the purpole, but for want of proper manage- 
ment, the work fell to decay, and has not been ſince. attempted, 
fo that the houſe is at preſent { 762) entirely in ruinßs. 
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On an ifland called Sherries, in Welſh Dye y Moelrhontaid, or 
Iſle of Seals, about three leagues N. N. W. of Holyhead, and 
about half a league from the main land, there is a lighthouſe, 
- erected at firſt by one French, a merchant of Dublin, by patent; 
but by an act of parliament paſſed in 17 30, there is a duty of a 
penny a ton laid on Britiſh veſſels paſſing it, or croſſing the chan- 
nel, ond two pence on every foreigner. This light may be ſeen 
ſeven or eight leagues off, and is of great uſe to navigation. In 
this iſland, as alſo at the South Stack near Holyhead, puffins 
breed in plenty, which come in a ſurprizing manner in a flock 
in the compaſs of a night, and when their ſeaſon comes, depart 
in the ſame manner. 

Nor muſt I omit the improvement, which the inhabitants, by 
the aſſiſtance of paſſengers, who contributed generouſly, made 
in the high road that leads to Cheſter throughout this pariſh, | 
which is here taken notice of, as it is the firſt of the kind of any 
extent in the whole iſland of Angleſea, The chief ſeats of the 
gentry in this pariſh are Penrbos, Miſs Margaret Owen's, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Hugh Owen, eſq. ſon of Robert Owen, eſq. 
{on of John Owen, who married Margaret, the daughter of 

Wynne, of Bodewryd, by whom (her brother's male 
iſſue failing) the eſtate of Bodewryd is united to that of Pedrhos. 
This John Owen was deſcended from Hw/a ap Cynddehv, one of 
the fifteen tribes of North Wales, who lived in the time of 
Llewelyn ap Torwerzb, prince of Wales 1170, and bore Gules, 
a Chevron between three Lionels rampant, Or. Trejarddur, John 
Williams, eſq; Llanfawr, Mr. Wem by ICKers' 8; and oops 
Bradwen, Mr. John Jones. 5 | 

As for old arms, urns, coins, &c. there NET been none 
found here of late years; neither are there any manuſcripts in the 
pariſh, excepting what are to be found in Mr. William Morris's 


Poſſeſſion. He has made a pretty * collection of Welſh MSS. 
—_ ſome 
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ſome few of them ancient; the reſt tranſcripts, made by. himſelf, 
of ſome of the moſt valuable ones in theſe parts; he has alſo 
feveral other curioſities reſpecting the natural _— of "_ 
fiſhes, &c. 

This pariſh being of ſo ſmall extent, and faretinded almoſt on 
all fides by the fea, gives riſe to no rivers, and but few ſmall 
brooks; it is, however, well ſupplied with ſprings, to ſome few 
of which are aſcribed ſome cures from the name of the ſaint that 
they are called after. 

The ſoil in general is rocky, eſpecially towards the mountain, 
which is the higheſt hill in all Angleſea, with fertile little ſpots 
interſperſed, which produce plentiful crops of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, hay, &.; and in the year-1747, 22000 buſhels of 
grain of different ſorts were ſhipped out of this harbour, and the 
quantity is now much increaſed from the conſiderable improve- 
ments by liming, ſanding, and marling, carried on daily in this 
pariſh and the neighbourhood ; ſoap-botters waſte is likewiſe 
found to be very good manure. 

The other natural productions of the place are butter, se 
bacon, wild fowl in abundance, oyſters, lobſters, crabs, razor 
fiſh, ſhrimps, prawns, herrings, cod fiſh, whitmg, Whiting 
, pollacks, blackings, fea tench, turbot, ſoles, flounders, hays, 
and other fiſh in plenty. About the iſland of Skerries likewiſe 
are plenty of all theſe ſorts of fiſh, and in ſummer blackings or 
coal fiſh are in ſuch plenty here, that the lightmen ſtanding upon 
the point of a rock have DCU taken them 14 in baſkets as 
they paſſed by. | 
Here and in ſeveral other maritime Pants of Wiles, | is a plant | 
called by the natives Grymmon, Anglice Targ, growing on the 
fea rocks, of which they make great profit, by burning it into a 
kind of falt called KzJp, one of the — | in _—_— = 4 
it is alſo uſed in allum works. . | 
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Sampier likewiſe grows in great plenty here on the rocks aboye 
the ſea, which are almoſt inacceſſible, but by. ropes, &c. and 
anſwer well the deſcription given by Shakefpęar im üs au- of 
Dover Cliff. $230 eil 

But the chief ſupport of the inhabitants arifes from the inter- 
courſe of travellers between England and Ireland; for Holyhead 
is the great thoroughfare between both kingdoms, by reaſon of 
the ſhortneſs: of the paſſage, it being but 20 leagues over at this 
place, and the conveniency of the packets which carry the mails 
being ftationed here. Theſe are three ſtout veſſels of about Too 
tons burthen each, contracted for by government of one Mr. 
Thomas Blair, a merchant. of Dublin, for 300. a year each, and x” 
150/. allowed for accidents. He has all the benefit ariſmg from N 
the conveyance of paſſengers to himſelf ;- the price of a bed in L 
one of the cabbins is half a guinea, walking upon deck or in the 4 
hold half a crown. One of theſe packets ſails for Dublin with 7 
the Engliſh every Monday, Wedneſday, and Saturday; and re- 1 
turns from thence with the Iriſh mail on sundays, Wedneſdays, 4 
and Fridays, wind and weather permittin g. 

The harbour of Holyhead is found to be very convenient for 
the Northern trade when taken ſhort by contrary winds; but as 
it is only one of the rough draughts of nature (man having never 
given it a helping hand), it is not a good. IND 8 e Jon . 8 
ſhipping on North Weſt windes. —_ 

© But if it was repaired, and warehouſes built, it hight be a 
convenient place for the liſh, merchants to import their goods 
that pay Engliſh duty, . being within ſeven or eight hours ſailing 
of the coaſt of Ireland, and the merchants might have the con- 
veniency of coming over in the packets to ſee their goods landed.“ 
The port of Holyhead is but a creek or member of Beaumaris 
buarbour, and the officers appointed here for the management of 
huis majeſty's cuſtoms, tranſmit. their account monthly. They 
b are 
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are a collector, Lewis Lloyd; a comptroller, William Morris; 


. a ſurveyor, Owen Davis; and four tide-waiters, or boatmen. 

At a place called Borthwen, near Penrhos, they. dig up. from 
under the ſand at low water mark a kind of black earth or turf, 
which they dry and burn; this is often found full of branches 
of trees, nuts, and ſeeds of plants preſerved entire, though they 
are dug from the depth of ſeveral yards from the ſurface. at low 
water mark, and in the time of flood waſhed over. by the ſea. 

In this neighbourhood there is a large vein reſembling white 
Fuller's earth (ſee Pennant's preſent to the Muſeum, N' 32, I be- 
lieve), and another of yellow, which perhaps might be uſeful 
to trade. 


There is a great variety of ſpars and chryſtals in the moun- 


tain, but no ore of any kind has been as yet diſcovered there. 
The inhabitants in general are healthy and long lived, enjoy- 
ing a keen wholeſome air, untainted with infectious vapours, 
80 or go years of age being very common amongſt them. There 
are about 300 families in the pariſh, and the whole number of 


ſouls may be about 13 or 1400. , 
The pariſh regiſter for xo years paſt ſtood thus : 
Buried. Married, Chriſtened. | 
| Males. Females, Total. Couples, Males, Females, Total. 
ITY 9 15 24 „„ 20  - as 
. 22 18 40 13 14 25 37 
3 9 10 19 17 19 25 44 
4 10 13 23 8 24 I © 40 
5 8 14 22 9 12 22 34 
1 16 29 9 24 22 46 
P 17 12 29 4 17 20 37 
8 14 24 38 II 21 23 44 
_ 13 9 22 15 24 20 44 
1760 5 13 18 8 27 22 49 
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Mr. William Morris, the comptroller, has a ſmall well-choſen 
collection of ores, minerals, formed ſtones, and other foſſils. 
He is alſo well ſkilled in botany, and moſt branches of natural 
knowledge, of whoſe collections I may probably give fome ac- 
count hereafter. The MSS. have been already mentioned in 
p. 10. 2159 1 

N. B. When fay that no corn is fold at Holyhead market, it 


muſt be underſtood that it is bought up here, and in moſt other 


places in Angleſea, for exportation, in their own granaries, by 


perſon 


ioned by ſeveral cornfactors for that purpoſe. 
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N 0 7 E 8 communicated 9 a Correſpondent, who viſited 
HOLYBEAD 1770. 


An arm of the ſea divides Holyhead from the reſt of Angleſea, 
but except in very high tides is generally paſſable. At the end 
Pf the ſand and tide road is a very long ſtone bridge, called Rhyd 
Pont, with a cluſter of houſes. Small veſſels come up hither. 
A little further on a little hill is the ſhell of a ruined chapel, called 


Cape! St, Fraid, of which the people can give no other account, 


except that ſtone coffins and human bones had been dug up in it 
within memory. The top of the hill is walled round for a bury- 


ing place to it. In Speed's map it makes a figure. In later ones 


it is ſpelt Llanſanfryd, now Ro/coll. - 

About three quarters of a mile North of it, on the hills that over- 
look Holyhead, are remains of a double Cromlech, which ſeems 
to have been conſiderable, and ſtands in the ſame direction with 
the others in the iſland at Pla/newydd and Boddedern. It is called 


Trechen tre rechthro. The tradition about it is, that a very pro- 


fligate debauchee, owner of Trergow and Pentros, committed the 
greateſt exceſſes at theſe ſtones with his miſtrefſes, and at laſt, in 
a fit of rage and paſſion, murdered them there. For this action 
he was obliged to fly, and died in obſcurity and exile, having con- 
ſumed his eſtate, and ſuffered it to waſte by his neglect and ab- 
ſence. In a field below theſe, to the Weſt, is a ſingle pillar of 


one ſtone, terminating almoſt in a point, and about three yards 


high. 

From this hill appears the iſland of Skerries, with a lighthouſe. 
This iſland is about three leagues N. N. W. of Holyhead, and 
half a league from the main land. It is called in old Britiſh MSS. 
Nuit y Moelrboni ad, from the great number of ſeals ſeen about it. 
It once belonged to the ſee of Bangor, and being unjuſtly de- 
tained by Henry VIII. was recovered by er Denys with a 


party 
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party of ſoldiers. The lighthouſe on it was erected firſt by a 
private gentleman by patent; but after the expiration of the 
term, an act of parliament paſſed 1730, ſubjecting every Britiſh 
veſſel to a duty of 19. per ton, and every foreign 2d. The light- 
honſe may be ſeen eight or ten leagues 1" H and is of infinite 
ſervice to navigation; for before its erection ſcarce a winter paſſ- 


ed without a ſhipwreck and loſs of lives; for the ſurge beats. 


againſt it with incredible fury, and often prevents any commu- 


' nication with the lightmen for ſome weeks. Puffins reſort to this 


place in great plenty, coming and departing in one flock in one 
night. Here is alſo plenty of fiſh, as whitings, pollocks, &c. 


and in ſummer time blackings or cole fiſh, which the fiſhermen. 


frequently take up with baſkets as they paſs by x. 

HOLYHEAD, ſo called from the mountain at the back of TM 
about one mile and a half diſtant, and a mile of perpendicular aſ- 
cent, is named by the Welſh CaERGYB1, or the Caſile, or City of 
St. Kibi. It is little more than a fiſhing town, rendered conſi- 


derable by being the place of general paſſage to Ireland, few per- 


ſons except the troops, and thoſe connected with them, going by 


Park Gate. Here are three good inns, the Eagle and Child or 
the Engliſh houſe, the Welſh Head or Iriſh houſe, kept by the 
widow Arthur, and remarkably neat, and lord Boſton's arms or 
the Welſh houſe. Theſe houſes, though by the names they ſeem. 
to be appropriated to particular people, divide the buſineſs between 

them, eſpecially the two firſt. The tide comes cloſe up to the 


houſes, and frequently overflows the parapet. Six packets at- 


tend in the harbour, and go every day in the week except 


Thurſdays, and return the next day. This paſſage is performed 
at an average in about 12 hours, for which paſſengers pay half a 


guinea; the ſhorteſt paſſage has been ſix hours. All the bread. 
uſed here comes from Dublin, 13 ſix-penny Ioaves to the dozen, 


* Hiſt, of Angleſea, 1775, 4to. p. 39, 40. 
and 
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and a ſupply has frequently been wanting for a week in bad 

weather. Here is no freſh water in the village, except. from 
rain. A. bath and aſſembly room were erecting 1770, in hopes 
of alluring company from Ireland, 

Near the extremity of the village ſtands the church, in which 
St. Kebius founded, A. D. 380, a ſmall monaſtery. He was ſon 
of a duke of Cornwall, and pupil to Hilary biſhop of Poitiers, 
with whom he lived 50 years; and being then conſecrated a 
biſhop for his diſtinguiſhed zeal againſt Arianiſin, he ſettled 
Here, and gave the name of his maſter to Hilary Point. 

His monaſtery was ſucceeded by. a cell of prebendaries, found- 
ed by one of the lords of Angleſea in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, certainly before 1291, when there was a provoſt, two 
chaplains, and a fourth perſonj. Edward III. 1327, gave the 
provoſtſhip of his free chapel at Caſle Cube, in Bangor dioceſe, 
to his chaplain, Thomas de London d. Biſhop Tanner miſtakes 
Newcourt's words here, as if this chapel was “ in the ca/le of this 
&« place,” for then the whole town muſt have been a caſtle ; but 
the biſhop makes the ſame miſtake about the cathedral at Old 
Sarum||, ſuppoſing it to be iin the caſtle; whereas Leland * 
expreſsly ſays it was © in the Welt part of the town,” and Mat- 
thew Paris tf, © cafro comitis vicina.” Wikes I calls it © ec 
ce clefiam caſtri veteris Sareſbery,” and Malmeſbury && ſays it was 
in a caſtle like a city. In the chapter acts of biſhop Oſmund, 
about the time of its tranſlation, it is ſaid to be regie munitionis 
ambitu Ccircumſeriptalt|; but the biſhop's and canons houſes 
were not within (intra), but below (infra) the caſtle#*##, 

But to return: The church at Holyhead is built in form of a 
croſs, with an embattled tower at the Weſt end, and a South 


* Fuller, Church Hiſt. p.26. + Lincoln Taxation, in Willis Cath. 201. 
1 Tanner calls him the Penclees. yd Newcourt, Repert. I. 453. P. 593» 
* Itin, III. 62. ++ Sub anno 1257. TT: 26s 
De geſt. Pontif. II. 142. b. | ill Wilkins, Concil. 1 
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porch. The account under Buck's view of it ſays, it was rebuilt 
in or ſoon after the time of Edward III. The nave has two ailes; 


the chancel is mean. The battlements of the tranſepts are 
adorned with reliefs; thoſe on the North ſide defaced. On the 


South are a dragon, with" a head at each end! 5 man driving a 
cow or aſs, an angel above, two men over two lions ſeiant, a'tree 
between the lions; in the center the head of the deity and two 
figures kneeling ; above the head traces of an inſcription in two 
lines. Two lions paſſant guardant ſupport a ſhield with a plain 
croſs; a mitred head, probably St. Kebi's, between four roſes. 
A faſcia of quatrefoils ranges under theſe reliefs. A winged 


beaſt ſits on the battlements. On the North tranſept is this. 


inſcription: : 5 


The rernains on the other ſide ſeem. to be the ſame repeated. 


Over the South door is a W of the Deity: with the cruci- 
fix between his knees. Two ſhields-charged with a chevron be- 
tween three Corniſh choughs, differing but little from thoſe of 


Llowarch ap Bran, who is ſaid to have founded two canonries 


here *. In the chancel 14 ſtalls. Among the figures carved 
on their ſeats are an elephant and caſtle, and two lions and tree 


* Hiſt. of Angleſea, p. 37. 
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as on the battlement; a figure of the Deity or Atlas; two lions 


holding a tower, and a pelican. 


In the North window theſe fragments : 
Ektiam es 
2625 otroq' 
t p'be 

In a window of the South aile, O 3 piles G. 

The ſchool on the South ſide of the church-yard may occupy 
the ſite of the monaſtery. It has an arch in the Eaſt end, and 
a large piece of wall is continued from it to the South. The 


walls of the church- yard are ſolidly built of ſtone, diſpoſed 


in the herring- bone taſhion, with layers of flat ſtones; and at 


the North Eaſt corner, next the ſea, are remains of a round 
tower. The account under Buck's print ſays, theſe walls are re- 
mains of a Britiſh fortification, built by Caſwallan Lawhire, lord 
of Angleſea, They may be Roman work, | / 
In the church-yardis a ſtone for Chriſtian Sweetman, chandler, 
of Dublin, drowned in the 'Trevor packet 1763; the ſhip being 
unable to get up higher, run on the ſand juſt off the Eagle 
and Child, and this only perſon was loſt in getting aſhore. 
A packet boat was building in Holyhead bay, which is the 


name of the harbour. Under the mountain that overhangs the 


town, and is properly called The Head, is a large cavern in the 
rock, ſupported by natural pillars, called The Parliament. Houje. 
It is acceſſible only by boats, and the tide runs into it. 

Two rocks, with ruins on them, oppoſite the church, have 


the names of Y nig Eybi and Ys Rug. 


The turnpike road from Portathwy to Holyhead, 26 miles, is 
very ill kept for the firſt five miles, being pitched with great 
ſtones, but ſuffered to lie in great holes. The beſt part is that 


between Gwinde and Holyhead, 13 miles. The deſcent to the 


ferry-houſe is execrably rough and dirty; yet here are two toll- 
gates on this road, and d one would think traffick ſufficient. 
D 2 8 
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Mr. PEN NANA gives the following account of HoLYHrap *. 


The country from Porth-althwy to Holyhead (2 5 miles) is- 
dreary, woodleſs, hedgeleſs, riſing into fmall hills, watered with 
1 numberleſs rills, and fertile in graſs and corn. 
From Carreg-Lwyd I rode to Holyhead, about eleven or 
twelve miles diſtant, Paſſed by Llanfachreth and Llanynghenedl 
to Rhyd-Pont bridge, where a very {mall river-hke channel in- 
fulates the great promontory. Go over Towyn y Capel, a low 
ſandy common, bounded on one fide by rocks, which in high 
winds the fea breaks over in a moſt aweful and ſtupendous man- 
ner, and are juſtly dreaded by mariners. In the middle of the 
common is an artificial mount, on which are the ruins of Capel 
St. Ffraid. I have no doubt but that, prior to the chapel, it had 
been the ſite of a ſmall fort; for I never ſaw artificial elevations 
given to any but works of a military kind. This common 
abounds with the ſhells called the FAScIATED WREATH, Br. Zool. 
IV. N* 119; and the ZONED SNAIL, N' 133. 
Not far from hence, between Bodier and Rhyd-Pont,. in 
Rhoſerlyn pariſh, is a foſſil not frequently found. A green 
amianthus, or brittle. aſbeſtos t, is met with in great plenty, in 


4 | * Four in Wales, E | 241, 275—279» 5 Ss | 

3 The ancients ſet a high value on the Aſbeſtos, a price equal to that of pearls. 

. They wove napkins of it, and at great feaſts diverted themſelves (in order to clean? 

* them) to fling them into the fire, from which they returned unhurt, and with im- 
proved luſtre.. They likewiſe made of it ſhrouds for the bodies of great men, before 
they were placed in the funeral pile, and by that means preſerved their aſhes pure 
from thoſe of the wood. The ancients believed that it was found only in India, in 
places where ſhowers never fell, and the reſidence of dire ſerpents.” Pennant,. 
Ib. p. 273, from Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xix. c. 1. 
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à green marble, ſimilar to that at Monach- ty; but, by reaſon of 


the inflexible quality of its fibres, not applicable to the ſame 
uſes. 

4 Within two miles of Towyn y Capel is the town of Holy- 
head, ſeated on a noted and ſafe harbour, guarded at its mouth 
from the winds. by Ie GTI the iſland of St. Gybi, ſurnamed 
Corineus, ſon of Solomon duke of Cornwall ; who, after ſtudying. 


ſome years in Gaul, returned to Britain, and fixed his ſee at the 


place now called Caer Gybi, and Holyhead *. In honour of his 


Inſtructor, St. Hilarius biſhop of Poitiers, he beſtowed his name 
on one of the headlands ; the ſame which goes allo under that of 


t. Alian's, . 
4 The town is ſmall, but greatly reſorted to by paſſengers to 
and from the kingdom of Ireland; and is the ſtation of the pac- 


_ quets, five of which are in conſtant. employ. they are An vellels,. 
and well manned. 


oa 


« The church is dedicated to St. Gybi;' is an ancient ſtructure, 
embattled, with the inſide of a porch and the outſide of the 
tranſept rudely carved. On the outſide of the laſt is a dragon, 
a man leading a bear with a rope, and other groſs repreſentations. 
St, Gybi is ſaid to have founded a ſmall monaſtery here, about 
the year 380 f. Maelgeeyn Gwynedd, who began his reign about: 


the year 580, is ſaid to have founded a college here 1. This 
prince was ſtyled Draco in/ularis; perhaps the dragon en graven on 
the church may allude to him. Others aſſert that, the founder 
of this college was Hwwfa ap Cynddeky, lord of Llys Llivon in 


this iſland, and one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, and 
contemporary with Owen Gwynedd 8. The head of the col- 
lege was called Penclas, or Pencolas,. and was one of: the ſpiritual: 
lords of Angleſey; the archdeacon. of the iſle was one; the ab- 


bot of Penmon the other. The Latin title was Reclor, as ap- 


® Corky s Church Hiſt, 149. 1 Tanner, 699. 4 Hiſt. of Angleſey, 29. .y Tanner, Ib. 
Pears. 
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pears by the ancient ſeal, inſcribed ce Sigillum Rach et capituli * 
« eccleſiæœ de Caer Gybi *.“ I am not acquainted with the num 
ber of the prebendaries; but they were twelve at leaſt, that 


number being found on the penſion liſt in 1558 , at 17. each. 


Before the diſſolution, I find that the rector, or provoſt, for ſo he 
is alſo ſtyled, had 39 marks; one chaplain had 11, and the 


other two the ſame between them 1. The whole value, in the 
26th of Henry VIII. was eſteemed at 244. The Engliſh mo- 
narch had the gift of the provoſtſhip. Edward III. beſtowed 


what was called the provoſtſhip of his free chapel of Caer-Gube, : 
on his chaplain Thomas de London, for which the king, in 1351, 


diſpenſed with him for his ſervices to himſelf d. James J. 


granted this college to Francis Morris and Francis Philips. It be- 
came afterwards the property of Rice Gwwynne, efq. who beſtow- 


ed on Jeſus College, Ox ford, the great tithes, for the maintenance of 
two fellows and as many ſcholars || ; and ſince that time the pa- 
Tiſh is ſerved by a curate nominated by the college. 

Near the church ſtood in old times a chapel called Eęlrys 


y Bedd, or the church of the Grave; and Capel Llan y Gwydael, 


or the chapel of the Iriſhman. Sirigi, a king of the Iriſh Picts, 


invaded this country, and was here flain by Caſwallan Law Fir, 


or Caſwallan the long-headed, who reigned about the year 440 w 


Sirigi was canonized by his countrymen, and. had in this chapel 


a ſhrine, in high repute. for many miracles. This place had 


diftin& revenues from the collegiate church. At length it fell 


to ruin, and was diſuſed for ages. In removing the rubbiſh, 
not many years ago, a ſtone coffin was found with bones of a ſtu- 
pendous ſize; but we muſt not ſuppoſe theſe to have been the 


reliques of Sirigi, which had been carried away by ſore Iriſh 
rovers, and depoſited in the cathedral of Chriſt church in 


Dublin +4. 


* Hiſt. of Anglefs) 4 20. + Willis's Mit. Abbies, I. 303. 1 Willis's 


Bangor, 20. & Newcourt's Repertorium, 1. 453. || Tanner, 65. and 
Hiſt. of Angleſey, 31, * Powel, Pref. 15. 1+ Hiſt. of Angleſey, 34, 35» 
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The precinct of the church-yard claims a far higher anti- 
quity than the church. It is a ſquare of 220 feet by 130. Three 


ſides are ſtony walls, 17 feet high, and 6 feet thick; the ſouth 


ſide is open to the precipitous rocks of the harbour, and never 
had been walled, being intended for ſhips to retire to, and re- 
ceive the benefit of protection from this incloſure. At each 
corner of the wall is an oval tower. The maſonry of the whole 


is evidently Roman ; the mortar very hard, and. mixed with 


much coarſe pebble, Along the walls are two rows of round 
holes, about four inches in diameter,, which penetrate them. 
They are in all reſpects like thoſe at Segontium or Caer Segont|de- 


| ſcribed by Mr. Pennant in p. 220], and nicely plaiſtered within. 


« The uſe of this harbour to the Romans. in the paſſage from 


various places to the ports of Lancaſhire and that of Cheſter is 


very evident. They could not find a better place to run into, in 
caſe of hard weather, than this, as it projected fartheſt into the 
Vergivian ſea; ſo that they could make it with leſs danger of be- 
ing embayed than in any other place. If (as is very probable) 
they had commerce with Ireland, no place was better adapted. 
The Romans, it is true, never made a ſettlement in that country; 
but they certainly traded with it, even in the time of Agricola, 
„ when its ports and harbours were better known, from the 
* concourſe of merchants for the purpoſes of commerce *.“ 

I I took a walk from the town to the top of The Head, in ſearch 
of other antiquities. In my way, ſaw the ruins of Capel y 
Goilles, one of ſeveral which are ſcattered about this holy pro- 
montory. On the ſide which I aſcended, my courſe was inter- 
rupted with a huge dry wall, in many places regularly faced, 


and ten feet high in ſome of the moſt entire parts, and furniſhed 
with an entrance. On the Pen y Gaer Gybi, or the ſummit of. 


the mountain, are foundations of a circular building, ſtrongly: 


* Tacitus, Vit. Agricolæ. 
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cemented with the ſame ſort of mortar as the fort in the town. 
It ſeerns to have been a Pharos, a neceſſary director in thoſe ſeas: 

« From the top of this mountain I had a diſtinct view of Holy- 
head; it being at that time bigh water, and the channel filled 
on each fide of Rhyd-Pont bridge. The iſle is of unequal 
breadth, and greatly indented. „ Ol 

« The part of the Head fronting the ſea is either an immenſe 
precipice, or hollowed into moſt magnificent caves, Birds of 
various kinds breed in the rocks; among them are Peregrine 
Falcons, Shags, Herons, Razor-bills, and Guillemots. Their 
eggs are ſought after for food, and are gotten by means of a man 
who 1s lowered down by a rope held by one or more perſons. 
Within memory, the perſon let down, by his weight overpower- 
ed the other, and pulled him down; ſo that both perithed 
miſerably. 

“ returned over Rhyd-Pont bridge, and along = * road 
- (which is excellent) towards Bangor,” 
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"M Extract from a MS. © Eflay on Huſbandry, particularly relating 
3 to the lfle of Angleſea, by the Rev. Mr. ROWLAN Dy author 
* of Mona Antiqua,” 4to, | 


Of all the ſpecies of the calcarious or mineral kind of ſtones 
in this country, the moſt truly admirable and ſingular is the 
Amiantus ſtone, whereof there is a large vein or ſtratum appear- 
ing in ſeveral places above ground in the pariſh of Lanvairyny- 
Horny, diſcovering in the ſeams and ſciſſures of it that flaky 
ſubſtance called by the ancients Aſbeſtiuum, and of late Sa/aman- 
der Wool. This ſtone is highly mineral, impregnated with a 
great deal of vitriolated ſulphur, and with ſome arſenical particles, 
as I gueſſed by the colour and ſmell of the fumes n in the 
calcining of it. : £1 

This Amiantus was very precious in ancient times. Pliny# 
deſcribes it, and ſays of it, rarum inventu, ſed cum inventum eft 
aquat pretia excellentium margaritarum, i. e. a ſtone rarely to be 
found, and when found equals the value of the beſt pearls. 
It was in his time found only in the Indies; na/citur in deſertis 
aduſliſque ſole India, ſays he of it; though afterwards it was dif. 
covered in ſo plentiful proportions in the iſland of Cyprus, that 
John Baptiſta Porta + relates, that in his time, about 150 years 
I ago, the dreſſing and ſpinning of the wool of it was ſo commonly 
known and practiſed, that every old woman was dexterous in the 
mamanagement of it; nam nunc temporis (ſays he) pectitur & netur 
24356 omni muliercula modo non ignorato ut Venetiis vidimus. That la- 
nuginous and vitriolick excreſcence filling up the joints and ſu- 
tures of the rock when dextrouſly ſcraped out, in every thing 
reſembles the pureſt flax, except in the ſhortneſs and incom- 
buſtibleneſs of it. The ancient Romans had then the art of oyl- 
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ing and dreſſing the hairy thirends and petrified mucilage of this 
ſtone, and by them that art was probably invented, inſomuch, 
that they commonly wove it into cloth, which they ever cleanſed: 
and purged from ſmuttineſs and ſoiling by a gentle burning of it. 
The bodies of emperors. and kings when dead were ſhrouded. 
in ſheets of this linen, to be burnt in the Rogus or aromatick pile, 
that their aſhes might not mix with the aſhes of the wood with 
which they burnt them. Nero 1s reported. to have had linen 
made of this ſtuff; and the emperor Conſtantine ordained 
that the flax of it ſhould ever burn in lamps in his chapel in 
Rome. Many of the ancient ſubterraneous lamps lately diſco- 


vered had their wicks of this twiſted matter. Ludovicus: Vives. 
tells us, that he ſaw ſome of thoſe: lamps in Paris, whoſe lights 


never conſumed it; and the Hon. Mr. Boyle gives the proceſs. of 
making them. The ſame Vives ſays, that at Lorrain he had ſeen 
a foul napkin taken from a table at a feaſt, and thrown into the 


fire, and being quite red as a coal, was taken out again, cooled, 


and reſtored to the owner more white than if it had been waſhed. | 


with water and ſoap. 


The Grand Seignor has frequent preſents made to him and his: 
great miniſters of this linen from the ſtone in Cyprus; and for- 
merly the Romiſh prieſts. had the knack of gulling the people, 
and making good markets, by expoſing in their Dolorum Ar- 


chivis rags of this cloth, for our Saviour's ſwadling clouts, not 
to be burned by any fire, as a miraculous and molt ſacred relique.. 


The ſtone in itſelf conſiſts of granules very cloſely united and 
folid, which makes it take a moſt curious poliſh, and when well' 
ground and poliſhed, appears daſhed and ſpotted, and ſome of 


it waved and undulated with lively colours. Hafts for knives and 


forks, heads for canes,. and ſuch little things have been already 
made of it, which give a reſplendent glare and beauty, it the 


ſtone be very hard poliſhed. It is indeed pretty ſoft when it 18 
| freſhly 
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freſhly diſlodged from its native quarry; but when its mineral 


juice, and the vitriolick ſubſtance poſſeſſing its pores, are ex- 


haled by lying ſome while ſeaſoning in the air, it will become of 


a moſt unmanageable hardneſs, near as hard as porphyry, the 


particles of it becoming in that ſeaſoning and extruſion of its na- 
tural /uccus ſo firmly fixed and compacted, that no abraſure of 
the moſt cloſe grinding and ſmoothing will be able to diſlocate 
and jolt out any of them, but will remain ſtrong and firm enough 
to bear the cutting, which is the true reaſon of all ſuperficial 
luſtre and poliſh, and on that account I take it the beſt method 


would be to form and ſhape the ſtone even in the quarry, 


or very quickly after it is taken out, to what figure and pro- 
portion it will be intended for, giving it at that time a coarſe po- 


liſh, and then, after a year's hardening in the wind and air, to 


afford it a laſt and finiſhed ſtroke, which at that time would be 
choice and luſtrous if the poliſh it is capable of be truly given it. 
Probably the deeper they dig for this ſtone the broader and 


larger they would find the woolly veins, affording longer and 


more flexible wool (the flaxy fibres lying croſs the ſeams and 


joints); and not only that, but the larger alſo they will be like to 
find the medullary and ſolid part of the ſtone to be ſawed or chiz- 


zeled to any figure, and if pieces of it be to be taken up, without 
cracks or flaws, of five or 1ix feet diameter, as it is very probable 


there may, and a ſmall expence will diſcover it, the various uſes 


of it for mantle pieces, ſepulchral monuments, altars, inſcrip— 
tion tablets ; or if it cuts into pieces of a foot diameter, the form- 
ing of it into thin plates like our Dutch tiles, ſo jointed and ce- 
mented with its own duſt into larger ſuperficies, for inlaying 
and facing of chimneys, &c. or laſtly into leſſer dimenſions, to 
afford a hundred little Knacks which an ingenious artiſt would 
form it into; all which, with the natural firmneſs and beauity 


it poſſeſſes, and it lying ſo near the ſea too, may render it a Mlar⸗ 
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ry of conſiderable value; and if the Ianiferous' ſeams of this: 
ſtone will be found to be a full inch broad, whereby the flaky 


threads may be of that length, and 1 have been told that there 
have been diſcovered already fome more than half an inch, I 
doubt not of a cheap and eaſy way to dreſs, fpin, and weave it 


to equally as fine and durable cloth or linen as that of Cyprus, 


which would make it one of the celebrateſt quarries in Europe. 
Who it was that firſt diſcovered the rarity of this ſtone; or 
what time it was firſt obferved in this iſfand*, no enquiry of 


mine could ever obtain ſatisfa&tion. As the thine i is ſomewhat 


rare and remarkable, ſo the name of the perfon who firſt hit 


upon it, whether out of curioſity or chance, if we know who he 
was, well deſerves to be at leaſt remembered. All I could under- 


ſtand of this particular is, that about the year 165 5, a certain 


perſon ſaw a ſmall fragment of that ſtone at the: houſe of the 
widow of Mr. John Griffith, the rector of Lanvaethley, in this. 
ifland, where fome flakes of the wool were then ſcraped out and: 


ſhewn him; but that it was diſcovered ſome years before that 
time, I have reaſon to believe, particularly from a relation given by 
Mr. William Leybourn, publiſhed in his“ Magnetical Recreations,” 

P. 7, Who there aſſerts, that being in a tavern in London with 


ſome gentlemen about the year 1648 or 1649, one of the com- 
| pany took out of his pocket a piece of a kind of ſtone, about the 


bigneſs of a walnut; the outſide thereof was of a dirty earthy 
colour, but the inſi de of a bright aſh: colour, not much unlike 
ſteel when a bar of it is new broken; off the inſide of this piece 


of ſtone ſeveral of the company, myſelf for one (ſays he), did 
with our knives ſcrape off a kind of woolly ſoft flax, and putting 
it in the candle there burning, it immediately became red hot, but 


lt ſeems the ancient Britains had ſome knowlege of this ſtone, for they c call it 


Maen Tlines, and Urael, the linen they made of the wool of it. See Dane: Dictiona · 


ry, in the word Urael.. 
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no way conſumed or diminiſhed, but came off the fire white, 


whereas it was in the ſtone of a bright aſh colour. 

Now that this was a piece of this very ſtone which we have in 
the Iſle of Angleſea, and of which I am now treating, I think to 
any who has ſeen the ſtone, and will compare it with the deſcrip- 
tion given by the now mentioned author, there will be little room 
to doubt ; ſo that it ſhould ſeem, that much about this time 
mentioned by Mr. Leybourn, our, Amiantus tone came to be firſt 


diſplayed to open view, but by whom I am ſorry I cannot ſay ; 


but to gueſs, give me leave to ſay, that there were then living in 
the neighbourhood of that place ſeveral gentlemen of choice 
parts, a and of curious judgement and penetration: Colonel Robin- 
ſon, on whoſe land the rock lay ; and Dr. William Griffith, chan- 
cellor both of Bangor and St. Afaph dioceſes; and Mr. John Grif- 
fith, rector of Llanvaethley, the latter's brother, in whoſe houſe 
a piece of this ſtone was ſeen, asI mentioned; any of whom upon 


the firſt fight of the ſcraped flaky veins of the ſtone, which either 


by quarrying for building, or ſinking for limeſtone, might be 
eaſily diſcovered, could from the deſcription given by Pliny and 
other authors, ſoon determine it to be 4/be/tinum, linum vivum, 
or Salamander's wool. Some ſpecimens of it have been, about the 
year 1668 or 1669, ſent to a gentleman of the Royal Society, 


who ſhewed it as an extraordinary rarity of this kingdom, at 
Greſham College. It exactly anſwered the trials of the true 4/- 
bellinum ; but ſeing that what was ſent up of it was of the 
imalleſt veins, promiſcuouſly gathered up without care or choice, 


it only ſerved to be paſted into a ſort of paper, whereof ſeveral 
pieces were made, rather for curioſity than uſe; though ſome of 


the nobility, I was told, put a higher value upon it, and wore it in 
their rings for ſome little time, as a ſingularity of this kingdom, 


ſcarce to be ſampled with the like in any of the weſtern parts of 
Europe. 
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Europe. Mr. Edward Lluyd, of Oxford, has Anes then * 
"M particular account of it *. 

As to the ſtone itſelf, the eure nitor and oolich of it 
was, in the year 1700, firſt obſerved and experimented by one 
Edward Jones, ſervant of Mr. John Owen of Pryſaddved ; and 
toon after further trials have been made at the charge and by the 
direction of Mr. Pierce Lluyd of Lanedan, by a ſtone-poliſher of 
Shrewſbury; and indeed it were to be wiſhed that the worthy 
gentleman who 1s proprietor of the land (Mr. Robinſon of Ma-- 
nachdy) on which this ſtone lies, and diſplays itſelf, would be 
pleaſed to lay out fome ſmall matter to make deeper ſearches into 
the body of it; for if the incombuſtible wool anſwers not the de- 
ſired effect, yet the abovemontioned experimented quality of the 
ſtone, if it be found in pretty large compact humps, as I ſaid be- 
fore, to be cut and modelled into particular uſes, or even to make 
little knacks, which it is already found to do, of ſingular ele- 
Lance and beauty, is more than enough to perſuade-and invite to 
a farther ſcrutiny. But how have 1 ſtrayed from my purpoſed 
ſcope! What is all this, will ſome one ſay, to agriculture's im- 
provement? I anſwer, it is nothing at all; yet I reckon this ſtone, 
which has taken up more thaa its ſhare of this prefatory diſcourſe, 
to be a /pectes of the calcarious kind, which is a part of the ſub- 
ject of it; and I hope the uſefulneſs and juſtice of the remark 
(for the finders as well as the time of firſt finding of things that 
are rare and obſervable juſtly deſerve to be celebrated) will ſuf- 
ficiently atone for the incongruity of the digreſſion. 


1 


* Philoſ. Tranſact. No 166, p. 823, ſubjoined to this extract. 
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| An account of a ſort of Paper made of Linum A/belinum, found 
in Wales, in a letter from EDw ARD LLUYD, of Jeſus College, 
Oxon. Printed in the Phil. Tranſ. N' 166, p. 823, 824. 


In obedience to your command, I have here ſent you all the 
account I am able to give at preſent of the Lapis Amianthus or 
Linum foſfile Aſbeſtinum, which you were informed (and that 
truly) was to be found in the Ifle of Angleſey; wherein I ſhall 
chute to refer it to your own . judgement to determine whether this 
be the ſame kind with the Aſbeſtos of the ancients, or in ſome: 
„ reſpects different from it; nor ſhall I mention any thing out of 
fl authors relating to it, well knowing that would prove but need- 
20 leſs to you, as being not unacquainted with whatever has been. 
—_ faid of it, but ſhall only give you ſome bare informations of it 
, from my own experience. It is found in no ſmall quantity in the 

pariſh of Llan-Fain yng Hornſey, in the northern part of An- 
gleſey, where it runs in veins through a rock of ſtone, in hard- 
neſs and colour not unlike flint. Theſe veins are generally about 
— a quarter of an inch deep, which is the length of the Amianthus, 
* and it is ſeldom longer, but often ſhorter. It is compoſed of a. 
9 lanuginous matter, exactly reſembling that of papous plants, but 
3 Jo cloſely compact that till you draw a pin or any ſuch ſharp- 
7 ching croſs the grain of it, it appears only a ſhining ſtone, there 
1 being not the leaſt filament of lint to be perceived in it. In its 
natural form ſome of it looks whitiſh and ſome ſtraw coloured, 
but all ſhining ; but if pounded in a mortar, - the brightneſs diſ- 
appears, and the whole becomes whitiſh, Note that above and: 
beneath the veins there is a very thin ſeptum of terrene matter 
between the Amiantus and the ſtone whereto it adheres. I put a 
{mall quantity of the lint in the fire, which grew red hot, but 
though it remained there a quarter of an hour, I could not per- 

bs ceive: 
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ceive that it was any thing conſumed. I twiſted alſo ſome of it 
in form of a wick, as you had done that of Cyprus before, and 
dipping it into oil, it gave as good a flame as other wicks till the 
oil was conſumed, the wick remaining in the ſame proportion as 
at firſt. Being ſatisfied it was incombuſtible, and inſtructed by 
one of your chemical lectures in the natural hiſtory ſchool, that 
paper had and might be made of it, I reſolved to try whether any 
could be made of this, which if not uſeful, might at leaſt prove 
ſurprizing to ſuch as knew not the material of it, by its not yield- 
ing to the fire; to which end I pounded ſome quantity of it in a 
ttone mortar, till it became a downy ſubſtance, and ſeemed very 
fit for that purpoſe; then I ſifted it through a fine ſearce, by 
which means I purged it indifferent well from its terrene parts ; 
for what earth or ſtones I could not pick out of it before, or at 
the pounding, being reduced to a powder, came through the 
ſearce, the Linum remaining. Having thus pounded it and 
cleanſed it, I brought it to the paper mill, and putting it in 
water in a veſſel juſt capacious enough to make paper with ſuch a 
quantity, I ftirred it pretty much, and deſired the workmen to 
proceed in their uſual method of making paper, with their writ- 
ing paper mould, only to ſtir it about ever before they put their 
mould in; conſidering it as a more ponderous ſubſtance than 
What they uſed, and that conſequently if not immediately taken 
up after it was agitated, it would ſubſide, paper made of it proved 
very coarſe and too apt to tear, whereof 1 have ſent you a ſheet. 
But this being the firſt trial, I have ſome reaſon to believe it may 
be much improved; nor did the workmen doubt but in caſe it 
were pounded in one of their mortars for 20 hours ſpace, it would 
make good writing paper, which when I ſhall receive a ſufficient 
quantity of it, 1 deſign to try; in the mean while be pleaſed to 
accept of this ſuperficial account of it, in token of gratitude, 
from your moſt obliged ſervant, E. LLUYD- 

BY, | Near 


1 8 i DD 33 
ear the ſmall harbour of Cernhyn, in the pariſh of Lan- 
fairynghornwy, is a remarkable quarry of the lanuginous mi- 
neral called Aſbeſtos, from a ſuppoſition of it having the property 
of reſiſting fire; but upon ſeveral trials made it was found to 
diminiſh materially each time. We are told indeed by Pliny, 
that the ancients wove it into a cloth, which whenever ſtained. 
or any way become dirty, was put into the fire, and when taken 


«tl 


out was rendered more clean than ever“. 
* Hiſt. of Angleſea, ubi ſup. p. 53. 
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Deſcription of the ANGLEsEY Col NAdE. 
0 THE CorpER TokEN, as it may be called, in imitation of 
= thoſe ſtruck in the laſt century for the like purpoſe (one of 
= which, iſſued at Hoh bead, by Hugh Davis, 1666, is here copied, 
| fg. 1), was coined in Birmingham, for the uſe of the great copper 
mine in the Iſle of Anglefey, called Paris Mountain, they not 
being able to procure good. halfpence for the payment of their 


labourers, 75 YR. | 

On one ſide (fee g. 2) is a Druid's head within a border of 
oak leaves, alluding to the ancient reſidence of. the Druids im 
that ifland. _- | : 
On the reverſe, the cypher P. M. Ce. ſignifies the Paris + 
Mountain Company; and the letter p, incloſing the numeral ? 
over it, one penny. 55 5 AASA 
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